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upon the Tenure-of-Office Law as constitutional until
pronounced otherwise by the courts, and that although
an astute lawyer might explain it differently the common
people would "give it the effect intended by its framers,"
that is, to protect Stanton.1

This was sound advice. The revulsion in the public
mind was electrical in suddenness and strength. The
House of Representatives, which, on the 7th of Decem-
ber, by nearly two to one had rejected an impeachment
resolution recommended by its Judiciary Committee, now
(February 24) adopted the same resolution by 128 to 47.
Every Republican member who was present, including
James F. Wilson, voted in the affirmative. A committee of
seven was appointed to prepare articles of impeachment
and present them to the Senate. Nine such articles were
reported to the House on the 2d of March and two addi-
tional ones on the following day, all of which were agreed
to, and seven members of the House were appointed as
managers to conduct the impeachment, namely: John A.
Bingham, George S. Boutwell, James F. Wilson, Benja-
min F. Butler, Thomas Williams, John A. Logan, and
Thaddeus Stevens.

The trial began on the 5th of March, Chief Justice
Chase presiding. The President was represented by
Henry Stanbery, Benjamin R. Curtis, William S. Groes-
beck, William M. Evarts, and Thomas A. R. Nelson.
The House managers were overmatched in point of legal
ability by the President's counsel, and still more by the
facts in the case. The first eight articles of impeachment
were based upon the President's attempt to remove
Stanton and appoint Thomas as Secretary of War ad
interim, but inasmuch as Senator Sherman had publicly
declared that Stanton, being an appointee of Lincoln,

1 McPherson, Reconstruction, p. 807.nary Ridge all contributed to Appomattox."
